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HUMBLE MOVES TOWARD 
NATION-WIDE OPERATIONS 


Three Divisions established as Esso Standard and Carter join new Company 


HE new Humble Oil & Refining 

Company is now well on its way 
toward achieving its announced ob- 
jective of nation-wide operations. ‘The 
Company, incorporated in Delaware, 
but with its main office in Houston, 
now has three major divisions carry- 
ing on operations throughout a large 
portion of the United States. 

In brief, here are the actions which 
have brought the new company to its 
present status: 

(1) On December 1, the old 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 
transferred all of its assets to the new 
Delaware corporation of the same 
name, and then merged with Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey).* Ac- 
tivities formerly carried on by the old 
Humble Company are now continued 
as functions of the Humble Division 
of the new Humble Oil & Refining 
Company. 

(2) On January 1, two additional 
companies—Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany and The Carter Oil Company— 
merged with the new Humble Com- 

*This merger was approved by Jersey 
Standard’s stockholders at a special meeting 
in New York on December 1. The vote was 
183,738,091 shares in favor and 504,278 
against. 

Six days earlier, at a special meeting in 
Houston, Humble’s shareholders had given 
their approval to the merger, as well as to 
the sale of assets to the new Delaware cor- 
poration. Their vote on the sale of assets was 
71,854,228 shares in favor and 98,792 against. 
On the merger of Humble and Jersey Stand- 


ard, the vote was 71,846,465 in favor and 
103,508 against. 


pany according to plan. Each will 
operate as a Division of the Humble 
Company. 

Thus the major moves have now 
been accomplished in the large scale 
consolidation program announced by 
Humble and Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) last September. The 
plan contemplates the ultimate merger 
of five of Jersey Standard’s domestic 
affiliates into one corporation so that 
their producing, refining, marketing, 
and marine operations will be brought 
under one unified management. The 
two other affiliates to be merged with 
Humble as soon as feasible are Okla- 
homa Oil Company and Pate Oil 
Company, both 100 per cent owned 
by Jersey Standard. Oklahoma and 
Pate are marketing companies with a 
total of about 600 retail service stations 
in the midwest, principally in the 
Chicago and Milwaukee areas. 

Eugene Holman, chairman of the 
board of Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), had this to say about the new 
Humble Company in a recent address 
before the annual meeting of the Hous- 
ton Chamber of Commerce: 

“The company will be most impres- 
sive in its scope. Its operations will 
extend across the breadth of the whole 
United States. It will have 43,000 em- 
ployees, with an annual payroll of 
more than $337 million. It will have 
22,000 service stations, plus an addi- 
tional 8,000 outlets served through 


distributors and resellers. Its daily 
crude oil production will be more than 
450,000 barrels. Its refineries will have 
a capacity of almost a million barrels 
a day ... (Humble) thus enters a new 
and promising period of development 
on the national scene.” 

Affairs of the new Humble Com- 
pany are now directed by the officers 
announced earlier. The principal offi- 
cers are: Morgan J. Davis, president; 
C. E. Reistle, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent; William Naden, executive vice 
president; John W. Brice, executive 
vice president; H. W. Ferguson, vice 
president; H. W. Haight, vice presi- 
dent; E. Duer Reeves, vice president ; 
and D. W. Ramsey, Jr., vice president. 

In addition to the above officers, 
several other men from the Humble, 
Carter, Esso Standard, and Jersey 
Standard organizations have accepted 
invitations or appointments to fill re- 
sponsible positions in the new Humble 
Company. These include the following 
(previous positions are shown in 
parentheses): 

Richard J. Gonzalez, coordinator of 
finance and economics. (A director and 
treasurer of the old Humble Company.) 

Nelson Jones, general counsel. (A 
director and general counsel of old 
Humble.) 

Oral L. Luper, controller. (Con- 
troller of the old Humble.) 

Bert Edwards, manager of the Tax 
Department. (Controller of Carter.) 















D. W. Ramsey, Jr. 


ORGAN J. Davis, presi- 

dent of the new Delaware 
corporation, Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Company, announced on 
November 23 that D. Woodson 
Ramsey, Jr., coordinator of the 
world-wide marketing activities 
of Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), had been invited to join 
the new Humble Company as a vice president and director. 
Mr. Ramsey, the eighth member to be named to the 
board of directors of the new company, has been connected 
with Jersey Standard’s marketing operations ever since grad- 
uating from college in 1928. A native of Sydnorsville, Vir- 
ginia, he received a B. S. degree in economics at Roanoke 





RAMSEY JOINS HUMBLE AS VICE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR 


College in Salem, Virginia, before joining Jersey’s foreign 
marketing department. He was subsequently assigned to 
Trinidad and Puerto Rico, becoming vice president and 
general manager of the West India Oil Company, S. A., a 
Caribbean affiliate which is now part of Esso Standard 
Oil, S. A. 

In 1943, Mr. Ramsey was made Jersey’s special repre- 
sentative for North Africa and was petroleum advisor to 
Allied Headquarters there for two years. Later, he was 
deputy to Jersey’s special representative for Central Europe. 
Mr. Ramsey returned to the United States in 1948 as deputy 
marketing advisor for Latin America. He became marketing 
advisor for the Eastern Hemisphere in 1950, assistant mar- 
keting coordinator in 1951, deputy coordinator in 1954, and 
coordinator in 1956. 











L. J. Weigle, secretary. (Manager of 
Carter’s southern division.) 

Lester R. Moore, treasurer. (Treas- 
urer of Esso Standard.) 

David F. Edwards, manager of em- 
ployee relations. (Manager of Esso 
Standard’s Bayonne refinery.) 

W. J. Crawford, assistant manager 
of the Tax Department. (An assistant 
controller in the old Humble Com- 
pany.) 

A. E. Collier, assistant manager of 
the Tax Department. (Acting head of 
the tax section of Humble’s Law De- 
partment.) 

A. O. Hinkle, general auditor. (Gen- 
eral auditor of the old Humble.) 

W. C. Jennings, assistant controller. 
(Executive assistant controller in Esso 
Standard.) 

Lamar Jones, assistant controller. 
(Assistant controller in Esso Standard.) 

W. G. Clark, staff assistant to the 
assistant controller. (Head of the re- 
fining accounting coordination division, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey).) 

Forrest M. Darrough, associate gen- 
eral counsel. (A vice president and 
general counsel of Carter.) 

Hugh Lamar Stone, Jr., attorney in 
Law Department. (A Humble attor- 
ney.) 

R. H. Bidwell, attorney in Law De- 
partment. (An attorney in Esso Stand- 
ard.) 

J. H. Foster, Jr., attorney in Law 
Department. (A Carter attorney.) 

Dr. C. S. Overmiller, assistant treas- 
urer. (Manager of Humble’s Eco- 
nomics Department, on assignment as 
executive assistant to the president.) 
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Paul V. Lucas, head of the execu- 
tive compensation division in the secre- 
tary’s office. (Head of the salary and 
wage division in old Humble’s Em- 
ployee Relations Department.) 

Walter B. Morgan, who was acting 
General Attorney in the Law Depart- 
ment of the Humble Division, has been 
named executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of Humble Oil & Refining Com- 


pany for a period of one year. 


THE HUMBLE DIVISION 

N THE Humble Division, as pre- 
a eats announced, a seven-man 
board of management is now directing 
the division’s activities. Members of 
this board of management are: Ray H. 
Horton, president; Ralph J. Schilthuis, 
executive vice president; Herman P. 
Pressler, vice president; Carl Illig, gen- 
eral counsel; Ed J. Hamner, J. H. 
Galloway, and R. H. Venn. 

As a result of the reorganization, 
several changes of assignment are being 
made within the Humble Division. 
These appointments include the follow- 
ing: 

In the Controllers Department, 


Joseru L. SEGER 










E. E. Hunter has been named con- 
troller; L. H. Thompson, Verne R. 
CARTER 
DIVISION 
BOARD OF 
MANAGEMENT 


Rogers and C. N. Bailey are assistant 
controllers; Charles E. Merzbacher is 
tax manager; and R. M. Voripaieff is 
general auditor. 

In the Law Department, D. H. 
Gregg is assistant general counsel and 
manager of the department; Dillard 
Baker is General Attorney, in charge of 
the trial division, workmen’s compensa- 
tion claims, and special officers; Lee 
Hill is associate general counsel, re- 
sponsible for the patent and tax divi- 
sions and for all legal services required 
by the Marketing, Controller’s, Treas- 
ury, Employee Relations, Economics, 
and Purchasing Departments. 

George B. McCullough has been 
named head of the salary and wage 
division of the Employee Relations 
Department. 

J. N. Beasley has been named assist- 
ant secretary of the Humble Division 
and also executive assistant to the 
board of management. 

Paul Millsapps has been named sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Humble 
Division. Additional officers appointed 
to assist him are: L. W. Groce, I. D. 
Breedlove, and T. C. Brunson, each as 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; Mrs. Elizabeth H. Kenney, as- 


C. G. HERRINGTON 
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Tuomas W. Moore 


O. V. Tracy 





Rosert H. ScHOLL 





J. P. WarNER 





R. O. GoopyKoontTz 








FREDERICK P. HAGAMAN 





sistant secretary; O. E. Roesler, cashier; 
J. F. Patten, D. P. Fraser, and S. E. 
Bering, Jr., assistant cashiers. 


THE ESSO STANDARD DIVISION 
S A DIVISION of Humble Oil 
& Refining Company, Esso 
Standard will carry on its manufactur- 
ing, marketing, and transportation op- 
erations under direction of a board of 
management. Headquarters of the 
Division is in New York City. 
Members of the board of manage- 
ment are: O. V. Tracy, president; 
Robert H. Scholl, executive vice pres- 
ident; R. O. Goodykoontz, vice presi- 
dent; Thomas W. Moore, vice presi- 
dent; B. L. Ray, vice president; J. P. 
Warner, vice president; F. P. Hagaman, 
controller. 
Other principal officers are: H. J. 
Voorhies, vice president; A. F. Imlay, 


Tuos. BROWNFIELD 


W. W. Bryan 





treasurer and secretary; E. B. Paust, 
general counsel. 

The Esso Standard Division has no 
exploration or production operations, 
but it is the largest marketer and 
manufacturer of products among the 
three divisions. It operates six refineries 
and manufacturing plants which turn 
out more than 800 petroleum products. 
These products are marketed in 18 
states from Maine to Louisiana, and 
the District of Columbia. 


THE GARTER DIVISION 

HE Carter Division of Humble 
Oil & Refining Company has its 

headquarters in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
The Division’s activities are directed 
by a board of management consisting 
of the following members: Joseph L. 
Seger, president; C. G. Herrington, 
executive vice president; Thos. Brown- 





M. W. Haas 





field, vice president; W. W. Bryan, 
vice president; M. W. Haas, vice 
president; and R. P. Ryan, general 
counsel. 

Other principal executives within the 
Division’s organization are: C. K. 
Zinnecker, controller; LeRoy Young, 
secretary; W. M. Barnhill, treasurer. 

The Carter Division carries on wide- 
spread exploration and production op- 
erations, with producing wells scattered 
in 16 states from Alabama in the 
southwest to Montana in the north- 
west. The Division has marketing op- 
erations in 10 states ranging from 
Washington to North Dakota and 
from Montana to Colorado. At Billings, 
Montana, which is headquarters for 
the Carter Division’s Manufacturing 
Department, the Division operates a 
34,000 barrel-a-day refinery, one of the 
nation’s newest and most modern. 


R. P. Ryan 








Many problems arise and readjustments must 


be made under the changing conditions of a. . . 


OST Texans are very much 
M aware of our state’s history. 
We are proud of our past, and our 
teachers and historians do a fine job 
of fostering that pride and keeping 
alive our memories of Goliad, the 
Alamo, and San Jacinto. That is ex- 
actly as it should be for Texas has a 
glorious history, one we should pass on 
to our children and preserve for fu- 
ture generations. 

Someone has said—Emerson, I be- 
lieve—that all too often we in America 
look upon history as something that 
occurred only in the past. We skim 
over the obvious fact that the current 
events of each passing day go to make 
up the history of tomorrow. It seems 
to me, therefore, that although every 
Texan should continue to nurture an 
abiding interest in the past of our 
state, we should be even more con- 
cerned with what is yet to come and 
with the developments that are mold- 
ing that future. 

It should be evident even to the 
most casual observer that Texas is 
undergoing a remarkable transition. 
At work throughout the state are 
forces that are changing our entire 
economic, political, and sociological 
structure. Since about 1940, for ex- 
ample, we have seen the transition of 
Texas from a rural to an urban state. 
Manufacturing as well as agriculture, 
has been in transition, and we have 





From a talk before the 21st Annual Confer- 
ence of the Texas Personnel and Management 
Association, Austin, Texas, October 22, 1959. 
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also experienced a number of signifi- 
cant changes in our labor force. 

As a result of these transitions, all 
going on concurrently, a great many 
problems have arisen and many read- 
justments have become necessary. 
There was a time in Texas, back when 
life moved at a much slower pace, that 
we could let such changes come, di- 
gest them slowly, and then adapt to 
them at our leisure. But today the 
changes come so fast, and are so far- 
reaching in effect, that it has become 
increasingly imperative that we try 
to appraise them quickly and adjust 
ourselves to them promptly. 

Just briefly, then, I want to review 
some of the areas of transition in 
Texas and comment on a few of the 
problems and readjustments related to 
these changes. 

Let us consider first some of the 
changes in Texas agriculture. In so 
doing, however, we should keep in 
mind the vast difference between 
“agriculture” as we use the term now 
and “farming” as we used to know it. 
The Industrial Revolution was a long 
time in reaching the farms and 
ranches of Texas, but when it finally 
did, it was with widespread and sig- 
nificant results. 

In a large sense, agriculture encom- 
passes three closely related groups: the 
producers of agricultural products— 
in other words, farmers and ranchers; 
those who supply these men with ma- 
chinery and the many other items es- 
sential to their operations; and, last of 





TEXAS 


all, the processors and distributors of 
farm and ranch commodities. At the 
present time, some 40 per cent of our 
state’s population make their living in 
this broad agricultural industry. 

Since 1940, however, there have 
been several important changes in the 
makeup of our state’s agricultural in- 
dustry. In that year, 34 per cent of the 
Texas population were working on 
farms and ranches. The suppliers of 
farm equipment and services ac- 
counted for about 4 per cent, while 7 
per cent of our people were working in 
the processing and distribution 
segment. 

Today, however, instead of 34 per 
cent, there are only about 13 per cent 
of our people who are actually pro- 
ducing farm and ranch commodities— 
that is, 13 per cent are actually work- 
ing as farmers and ranchers. The 
number of suppliers of farm equip- 
ment and services, on the other hand, 
has increased to about 10 per cent, 
and the number of processors and 
distributors of farm products to about 
17 per cent. Thus, we still have 40 per 
cent of our people employed in the 
broad agricultural category compared 
to 45 per cent in 1940, but the propor- 
tions have changed greatly. This trend 
within the agricultural industry is ex- 
pected to continue, until by 1975, 
there will be only about 8 per cent of 
our state’s population that will actu- 
ally be producing farm and ranch 
commodities. 

Today, then, agriculture is no 
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"IN TRANSITION 


longer just farming and ranching 
alone. Also, the farms and ranches of 
today are not the small, self-sufficient 
units that they used to be. They have 
increased in size in keeping with the 
growth of our new industrial society. 
In 1956, for example, the farms and 
ranches of Texas turned out a total of 
$1.9 billion worth of products and raw 
materials. Only 4 per cent of this 
amount, however, was consumed on 
our farms and ranches. The other 96 
per cent found its way into the chan- 
nels of commerce and industry. 

Another indication of the great 
change in the state’s agricultural life 
may be seen in the average size of 
Texas farms. Since 1930, the size of 
the average Texas farm has nearly 
doubled, increasing from 250 acres 
then to about 498 acres today. This in- 
crease in average size has come about, 
in the main, through the consolidation 
of small farms. The result has been a 
sharp decline in the number of farm- 
ing units in the state, but on the other 
side of the ledger, we find more and 
more mechanization and a dramatic 
increase in productivity. 

Changes of this kind have had a 
tremendous effect on the makeup of 
our population. In 1940, Texas was 
still an agrarian state, with more than 
54 per cent of its people living in rural 
areas. Between 1940 and 1956, how- 
ever, the net migration from the rural 
to the urban areas of Texas amounted 
to 1,250,000 people. Today, more than 
70 per cent of the state’s population 





live in cities. In fact, about one-third 
of all Texans live in just four cities: 
Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, and 
Fort Worth. 

The significance of this shift in 
population is not widely recognized 
even today. While the state’s total 
population has shown remarkable 
growth, from 6,415,000 in 1940 to 
well over nine million today, most of 
this increase—about 86 per cent of it, 
in fact—has been concentrated in a 
dozen or so counties. In sharp con- 
trast to the gains registered by these 
counties, however, more than half of 
our 254 counties have actually lost 
in population during this period. In 
fact, we have now reached the point 
where only one out of every eight 
Texans now lives on a farm or ranch. 
A glance at any population map tells 
why: A dozen or so metropolitan areas 
in the state have grown by leaps and 
bounds, but most of this has been at 
the expense of the rural areas. 

From a labor supply viewpoint, the 
move from farm to city has not hurt 
our agricultural industry since, under 
present conditions, fewer workers are 
needed on our farms and ranches. 
With the machines and modern meth- 
ods now at his disposal, the farmer of 
today can work larger acreage and 
produce greater volumes of food and 
fiber than ever before. Moreover, 
many of the things that farmers and 
ranchers used to do for themselves are 
now being done by various types of 
processors and distributors. 








MorGan J. DAVIS 


President 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 


By making available more people 
for the expanding manufacturing in- 
dustries of Texas, the farm and ranch 
population has played an important 
part in our state’s growing economy. 

So far we have been talking about 
the agricultural aspects of Texas in 
transition. Let’s look now at some of 
the other changing aspects of our 
Texas economy. 

For many years, Texas surged for- 
ward under the impetus of a booming 
petroleum industry. Oil and gas are 
still important to the state’s econ- 
omy—and will be for many years to 
come—but continued prosperity must 
rest upon a much broader base, one in 
which manufacturing will probably 
loom increasingly large. 

Historically, Texas has been a pro- 
lific producer of raw materials but a 
state which, traditionally, has left the 
processing and manufacturing of these 
materials to other states. Even today, 
as pointed out in a study of the Texas 
Chemical Council, our state supplies 
15 per cent of the nation’s total re- 
quirements of raw materials but ac- 
counts for only about 3 per cent of the 
value added by manufacturing. Never- 
theless, there is strong evidence that 
Texas is already on its way toward be- 
coming a manufacturing state. 

Since the end of World War II, 
more than half a billion dollars a year 
has been invested in the construction 
of new plants and the expansion of old 
ones. More than 450,000 men and 
women now work in Texas manufac- 





“We now live in an industrial 
environment... a society where 
people must work together and 
strive to understand each other’s 
problems as never before.” 





turing plants—about three times the 
pre-war number. Manufacturing pay- 
rolls in the state have risen from $196 
million in 1939 to more than $1.6 bil- 
lion in 1956, and the current annual 
figure is undoubtedly larger than that. 

In the last 20 years, Texas has 
moved from 14th to 11th place among 
the states in manufacturing, and has 
available all of the elements necessary 
for even greater growth in the future. 
We have, for example, not only an 
abundance of raw materials, but also a 
favorable climate, low cost fuels, and 
an ample work force. In addition to 
these, there is in Texas another vital 
factor, sometimes overlooked, that is 
doing a great deal to attract and foster 
a growing manufacturing economy: 
That factor is the rapidly growing 
market for consumer goods within our 
own borders. 


HE growth of the Texas consumer 
market is reflected in figures re- 
leased by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce: In 1940, total personal in- 
come per capita in Texas was $432. By 
1957, it had risen to $1791 per capita. 
To the benefit of manufacturers of 
consumer goods, this quadrupling of 
the average family income in less than 
20 years has brought about a remarka- 
ble change in the buying habits. More 
Texans today can afford and are en- 
joying the good things of life, many of 
which—such as television and air con- 
ditioning—were either rarities or ex- 
pensive luxuries before World War II. 
In the years ahead, this growing 
Texas market will undoubtedly attract 
more and more manufacturers to the 
state. This will bolster our economic 
strength and provide the further 
growth which is vital to our future. 
According to some forecasts, our state 
population will just about double in 
the next 50 years. These same eco- 
nomic prophets say that it will be 
necessary to create about 120,000 new 
jobs each year to support this in- 
creased population and its expected 
standard of living. And by far the 
greatest number of these jobs will have 
to be provided by service and manu- 
facturing enterprises. 

The petroleum industry, still the 
largest in the state in value of produc- 
tion, can be expected to share in this 
expansion. But it is unlikely that the 
oil and gas industry can continue to 
expand its operations at a pace as 





rapid as it has experienced in the past. 

Ten years ago, Texas’ crude oil out- 
put was 45 per cent of U. S. produc- 
tion. Today, our state is producing 
only about 38 per cent of the U. S. 
total. Moreover, because of the faster 
rate of growth in oil production in the 
rest of the world, Texas has dropped 
from 27 per cent of the world total to 
only 14 per cent in the same period of 
time. Texas, in other words, is no 
longer the center of oil production that 
it used to be. 

This does not mean, however, that 
petroleum will not continue to be a 
vital factor in the economy of the 
state. On the contrary, a vigorous, 
healthy, and competitive petroleum in- 
dustry will be one of the bright spots 
in our economic future. One of the 
great advantages that Texas enjoys 
over the manufacturing states of the 
North and East is the readily available 
source of low-cost energy in the form 
of oil and natural gas. In the future, as 
in the past, a strong petroleum in- 
dustry will benefit every citizen of 
Texas. Those who would—through 
confiscatory taxation, unwise regula- 
tion or any other discriminatory prac- 
tice—weaken or undermine the in- 
dustry which furnishes this basic 
source of energy are doing a great 
disservice to our state. 


O FAR, I have been talking about 

this changing state of ours with 
emphasis on the benefits that go hand- 
in-hand with growth. But change, as 
we have seen all too often in the past, 
does not always accentuate the posi- 
tive. As Samuel Johnson once said, 
change—even from worse to better—is 
not made without inconvenience. It 
can sometimes include the exchange of 
old worries for new ones, and certainly 
the transition in Texas has been ac- 
companied by many problems. 

For example, one outgrowth of the 
migration from farm to city has been 
to set up a certain amount of political 
friction between rural and urban 
areas. The reason for this, of course, 
is that although Texas has become 
largely an urban state, legislative 
representation may be still weighted 
in favor of the rural areas. 

Another of today’s problems—and 
one of major proportions—is that of 
our governmental finances. The an- 
nual expenditures of our state govern- 
ment only recently exceeded the $1 





billion mark, and they are now run- 
ning about $114 billion a year. The 
amount of money required to run the 
government of Texas has thus been 
pyramiding by leaps and bounds. 

Until recently, the oil and gas in- 
dustry paid about two-thirds of all 
business taxes levied by the state, and 
about 30 per cent of all state taxes. 
The current limitations on production, 
combined with the need for increased 
state revenues, makes it now un- 
realistic to expect the petroleum in- 
dustry to pay as large a share of state 
taxes as it has in the past. 

It would seem, therefore, that there 
is a clear and urgent need for the 
establishment of a well-defined and 
long-range tax program for Texas, one 
under which both government and 
business can plan soundly and confi- 
dently. Such a program should be ex- 
plored from every angle, particularly 
in the area of broad-base taxes as con- 
trasted with disciminatory or special 
taxes on particular industries, citizens, 
or functions. Attention should be given 
to developing a tax structure based on 
the principle that all citizens, both in- 
dividual and corporate, should bear 
their fair share of the cost of govern- 
ment. 

There is little doubt but that high 
governmental expenditures are here to 
stay. The three major categories of 
state expenditures are schools, high- 
ways, and public welfare, and few 
students of government would predict 
any reduction in spending for any of 
these categories. This does not mean, 
however, that economies in govern- 
ment spending should not be sought 
and made. Neither government nor 
business can escape the obligation to 
carry on their operations efficiently 
and economically. 


ITH changes of the kind we are 

now experiencing, growing pains 
are inevitable. Many other states are 
going through the same difficulties, but 
the rapidity of the transition in Texas 
and the cumulative impact of the 
changes seems to be as great here as 
anywhere else in the nation. 

Texas, in other words, is leaving its 
frontier status far behind and with 
it—somewhat regrettably, to my 
mind—the high degree of individual- 
ism that once characterized our fron- 
tier society. We now live in an in- 
dustrial environment—a society where 


people must work together and strive 
to understand each other’s problems as 
never before. But through education, 
through foresight, through better 
human relations, the people of Texas 
can solve the many problems of this 
new industrial society and move on to 
higher levels of social satisfaction and 
standards of living. 

Most Texans, I feel sure, are re- 
ceptive to growth and agree that we 
should encourage it. Notwithstanding 
the problems and disadvantages that 
go with change, we Texans hope that 
this growth will make our state a bet- 
ter place in which to live. 

By providing the right kind of 
leadership, the businessmen of Texas 
can help guarantee that this will be 
the case. We can do a great deal, for 
example, toward creating a better 
public understanding of the close re- 
lationship between the sound in- 
dustrial economy of a state and the 
well-being of its citizens. We can try 
to make it clear that employers and 
employees share common economic 
goals and that these goals can never 
be reached unless everyone works to- 
gether. 


EVER, in my opinion, has the fu- 

ture of Texas seemed brighter 
than it does today. A few months ago, 
Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, who was for 
many years a distinguished professor 
of history at the University of Texas, 
made a wonderful talk on the South 
and its great potentialities. In his 
definition of the South, he included a 
sizeable part of Texas. I would like to 
quote briefly from Dr. Webb’s talk, 
but for the word “South” and “South- 
ern” I wish to substitute the words 
“Texas” and “Texan”: 

“What Texas needs now,” Dr. 
Webb said, “most of all, is more people 
who understand the advantages it has, 
and the forces that are operating to 
give it a great future. These people 
need to see a vision of Texas, not as it 
once was, but as it is and can be. I 
believe Texans can be made to see this 
vision. What they need is information 
and the information is available.” 

I am in wholehearted agreement 
with Dr. Webb’s statement both as to 
Texas and the South. I hope that all 
of us will redouble our efforts to bring 
the vision of a Texas in transition into 
clearer focus for the people of our 
state. 


“We need to see a vision of Texas, 
not as it once was, but as it is and 
can be... | believe Texans can 
be made to see this vision.” 
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Certificate of Merit, awarded to crew members of Rig 39 in recogni- presented by J. H. Galloway, member of the board of management of 
tion of their completion of 10 years without a disabling accident, is Humble Division. R. J. Thames receives plaque on behalf of crew. 





Crew members of Humble Rig 39 set a \ \ ] O R ¥ 1D’ S | ¢ 
nen industry-wide record and become... u 


es members of Humble Rig 
39, recognized as the Company’s 
safest drilling team for the past seven 
years and holders of Humble’s all-time 
safe-drilling record since 1957, have 
now set a new industry-wide record 


and have earned the title of the 
“world’s safest drilling team.” 
The new record—566,000 man- | 


hours of work without a single dis- 
abling injury—was achieved on Oc- 
tober 28 while Rig 39 was drilling a 
well in Lake Raccourci, Louisiana. 

This impressive record represents a 
total of nearly 10 calendar years of 
work in a variety of locations and 
under all kinds of weather conditions 
without a lost-time accident. In fact, 
only six days after setting the world 
record, the crew members celebrated 
the rig’s tenth safety anniversary. 

In the course of establishing the new 
safety record, Rig 39 crews drilled 53 
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Special cake baked for celebration of new safety record is held by Quarterboat Supervisor 
C. J. Kern and Cook C. E. Broussard. About 50 crew members and guests were served. 


peeyas 
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Drillers W. H. Bassett, T. L. Ramey, and Q .W. Fordham look on 


Thames 


proudly as Field Superintendent 


wells with a total footage of 687,385. 
That is more than 130 miles of hole. 
The last disabling accident on Rig 
39 occurred on November 3, 1949, at 
an offshore location at Tiger Pass, 
Louisiana. Later, the rig was trans- 
ferred to the Company’s Laurel Dis- 
trict, in Mississippi, where it operated 
as a dry land drilling rig. In 1952, Rig 
39 was transferred back to southern 
Louisiana, where it has since operated 

as a barge-mounted unit. 

During the 10-year period, many 
men have worked on Rig 39, and all 
of them have had a share in achieving 
the rig’s outstanding safety record. 
R. J. Thames, the field superintendent 

| who has been in charge of the rig for 

the past five years, explains: “We 

weren't thinking about breaking a 

record. We just did our best to make 

every tour and each day a safe one.” 

Present members of the crew of Rig 





holds the 


recently 


39 are: James Ward, Donald K. An- 
derson, Perfice A. Armenter, William 
H. Bassett, Donald R. Beard, Lionel P. 
Berry, Samuel Bissett, Lawrence J. 
Boudreaux, Onile G. Bourge, Albert 
J. Broussard, Ronald J. Chatagnier, 
Royston F. Elliott, Thomas R. Fox- 
worth, Quinton W. Fordham, Willie 
B. Goforth, Melvin Hodges, Ernest N. 
McGhin, Warren O. Miller, Douglas 
W. Parks, Robert P. Pontif, Taylor L. 
Ramey, Corbett F. Rasbeary, Jr., 
Godfrey A. Rice, Kenneth W. Tutt, 
Flavous P. Williams, Russell J. 
Thames, Joseph L. Segura, Bobby D. 
Ragan, Roy A. Meyer, Oliver Vaughn, 
Jr. 

Crew members of Quarterboat No. 
97, which serves Rig 39, are: Carol E. 
Broussard, Edward Chastant, Emel J. 
Collins, Marshall J. Dore, Louis Le- 
Blanc, Merton Magee, Charles J. 
Kern. 





awarded safety certificate. All the men who have worked on 
Rig 39 during the past 


10 years helped achieve the record. 


SAFEST DRILLING TEAM 





Company officials from Houston and New 
Orleans visited rig, congratulated crew. 
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All-Butyl tires such as the one being inspected here in a tire 
manufacturer’s plant are a significant new development in the 





expanding usage of this versatile synthetic rubber. Butyl inner 
tubes, introduced in the early 1940s, also are still in general use. 


BUTYL COMES BACK 


After post-war decline, this versatile synthetic 
regains popularity, finds new uses in rubber markets 


before World War II, when 
it appeared that the U. S. might 
be cut off from its supply of natural 
rubber from the Far East, American 
scientists began casting about for prac- 
tical substitutes. After much evalua- 
tion, they narrowed their search to 
several types of synthetic compounds 
made from petroleum refinery gases. 
One of these synthetics, discovered in 
1937 and given the trade name Butyl, 
was found to be exceptionally well- 
suited for use in inner tubes. 

Because of its remarkable ability to 
hold air—16 times better than natural 
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rubber—Butyl served well as America’s 
inner tube rubber throughout the war 
and on into the post-war years. 

Then, in 1955, the tubeless tire was 
introduced, and within a few months, 
market demands for Butyl dropped 
nearly 50 per cent. The prospects for 
the future of this war-time petrochemi- 
cal seemed dim. 

Today, however, Butyl is bounding 
back. Market demands this year have 
been greater than ever before, and 
there is every indication that they will 
continue to increase. A major reason 
for this upswing is that Butyl is no 


longer a highly specialized, single-use 
product, but is now being used in hun- 
dreds of new and different ways. 
Because of its outstanding resistance 
to the effects of ozone, sunlight, heat, 
chemicals, electricity and abrasion, 
Butyl rubber has found a host of new 
customers among manufacturers of 
many products. You find Butyl in 
everything from hot water bottles to 
conveyor belts, from wading pools to 
protective clothing for missile launch- 
ing crews. Some of the late model 
automobiles contain more than 100 
parts made of Butyl, ranging from the 





weatherstrips around the windshield to 
the pads on the foot pedals. If you 
have a convertible, you'll probably find 
the top is made of Butyl and fabric. In 
many trucks and trailers, Butyl load 
cushions have replaced the conven- 
tional steel leaf springs. 

When you travel by air, Butyl also 
adds to your safety and comfort, for 
modern aircraft manufacturers have 
found many important uses for this 
synthetic rubber. Because of its resist- 
ance to chemical action, for example, 
Butyl can be used to advantage in the 
components of airplane hydraulic sys- 
tems. 

Butyl also is finding increased usage 
in the electrical industry. Its high insu- 
lating qualities make it particularly 
valuable for sheathing on underground 
power cables, transoceanic cables, high 
voltage power lines, and for trans- 
former housings. 

Probably the most significant new 
development in the progress of this 
synthetic rubber is the recent introduc- 
tion of all-Butyl tires. After seven years 
of rigorous testing, Butyl tires went on 
sale last Spring under the Adlas Bucron 
label. Motorists have found that these 
new type tires offer several advantages 
over the old. They absorb more of the 
bumps and road shocks, for example. 
They ride quieter, don’t squeal on 
turns, and are unusually resistant to 
skidding. 

But the growing demand for Butyl 
is not attributable entirely to new prod- 
uct applications. Butyl also has made 
a strong comeback in the inner tube 
market. Some of this increased demand 
has come from foreign countries, but 
to everyone’s surprise, even the domes- 
tic demand for Butyl inner tubes has 
grown to the point where more replace- 
ment tubes are being sold in America 
today than ever before. 

Humble’s interest in the production 
of this amazing synthetic stems back to 
the early days of World War II. At 
the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor 
in December 1941, Butyl research had 
already graduated from the laboratory 
stage. A pilot plant built by Standard 
Oil Development Company (now Esso 
Research and Engineering Company) 
had proved that the synthetic rubber 
could be produced commercially. The 
nation’s first Butyl production plant, 
designed to turn out 20 tons a 
day, was already under construction 
at the Baton Rouge refinery of Stand- 


Flexible tubing made of Butyl is now being 
poses. Among other advantages, the tubing 
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used by many farmers for irrigation pur- 
can be folded up, easily moved about farm. 








Butyl latex, here being used to waterproof a roof, is another new product fresh from the 
research labs. This liquid synthetic also is being used to make paint, foam rubber. 
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Matting of raw Buty! rolls from machine in 
Humble’s Baytown plant on way to shredder. 
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In this roller mill, the extruded strands of raw Butyl are rolled 
into a continuous sheet which is two inches thick and is trimmed 


ard Oil Company of New Jersey (now 
Esso Standard Oil Company) when the 
United States was plunged into the war. 
The government took over this 
Baton Rouge plant and immediately 
announced plans for expansion. A 
second government-owned Butyl plant 
was built shortly thereafter at 
Humble’s Baytown Refinery, and 
was operated by Humble em- 
ployees. Throughout the war the 
wheels of America’s military machine 
rolled almost exclusively on Butyl 
inner tubes made from the products 
of these two plants. Humble also con- 
tributed to the wartime synthetic rub- 
ber programs by designing and oper- 
ating at Baytown one of the several 
government-owned plants to manufac- 
ture butadiene—the principal ingredi- 
ent for synthetic tires. 
Early in 1955 the government 
placed its rubber plants across the na- 
tion up for sale on a highest bid basis. 
Humble was the successful bidder on 
the Butyl and butadiene plants at 
Baytown Refinery. 


At the time Humble bought it from 
the government, the Butyl plant had 
an annual capacity of 43,000 long 
tons. This was increased to 57,500 
long tons in an expansion project 
which was completed in 1958. With 
the Butyl plants under private owner- 
ship, a market development program 
rolled into motion, the results of which 
are now becoming evident. 

Humble’s Butyl plant, as it now 
operates, consists of three basic sec- 
tions: (1) The feed preparation unit 
where isobutylene is extracted from a 
mixture of liquefied refinery gases; (2) 
The polymerization unit, where the 
chemical reaction that forms Butyl 
takes place; (3) The finishing unit, 
where the Butyl is dried, rolled into 
sheets, cut, and packaged. 

The key step in the operation takes 
place in the polymerization unit, where 
two refinery gases, isobutylene and iso- 
prene, are mixed together in the pres- 
ence of a catalyst, a substance which 
causes change without changing itself. 
In a chamber super cooled to —140° 





to a uniform width of 14 inches, At this stage of the process, 
the synthetic rubber is at a temperature of about 450° Fahrenheit. 
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F, the hydrocarbon molecules in the 
two gases unite to form new super 
molecules called polymers. These new 
and complex units of matter—now in 
a solid state—are what we know as 
Butyl. 

From the reactor, small particles of 
the newly produced rubber overflow 
into a tank of hot water. Here the un- 
reacted materials evaporate, leaving 
Butyl suspended in the water. At this 
stage, the fluffy white bits of the syn- 
thetic rubber resemble cooked rice. 

The Butyl then travels to the finish- 
ing unit where it is dried, thoroughly 
masticated, and run through a ma- 
chine which extrudes it into long tubes 
similar to spaghetti. The extruded 
rubber is then rolled, cooled, cut into 
squares, and boxed for shipment to 
the various manufacturers who con- 
vert it into finished products. 

Among all the finished products 
now being made of Butyl rubber, the 
one that holds most promise for sig- 
nificant market expansion is the all- 
Butyl tire. If public acceptance of 
these new-type tires continues to grow 
as is indicated by the response to the 
introductory marketing efforts, the 
result will be a tremendous increase 
in the demand for raw Butyl rubber. 

The development of versatile new 
types of Butyl also is opening up fresh 
fields for the synthetic. Scientists re- 
cently evolved halogenated Butyl, a 
compound in which Butyl polymers 
are carried one step farther and re- 
acted with chlorine or bromine. Butyl, 
under normal circumstances, is prac- 
tically inert. It does not combine with 





























Endless sheet of Butyl travels on a conveyor 


from the rollers to the finishing section, 


where it is cut into squares, separated into bundles, and packaged in plastic wrappers. 


other rubbers and thus cannot be 
mixed. Halogenated Butyl, however, 
has been chemically reactivated and 
can be mixed and combined easily 
with other materials. This scientific 
breakthrough opens up a great new 
market in the tire retread business. 
New Butyl treads with their “no 
squeal” properties may be vulcanized 
on older non-Buty] casings. Also under 
study is a new composite tire with a 
Butyl tread. 

Another promising development is 


























































the invention of Butyl latex or liquid 
Butyl. Latex is not new, but Butyl 
latex is just out of the research labs. 
Already it is being used in the manu- 
facture of paints, in coatings for paper, 
and as waterproofing material for 
roofs. Its development is a significant 
milepost in Butyl technology and 
opens up numerous other avenues of 
commercial application, one of the 
more important ones being the pro- 
duction of Butyl foam rubber. 

The rubber business, a punster has 
said, really bounces around. No one 
knows today what strange new rubber 
polymers may come out of the research 
laboratories in the future, nor what 
new uses will be found for them. Buty] 
already claims a significant share of 
the commercial rubber market, how- 
ever, and there is every indication 
that it will continue to strengthen its 
position. As one research chemist has 
pointed out, “Butyl has so many possi- 
ble applications that its real potential 
hasn’t even been scratched.” 

It will be interesting to watch the 
progress of this versatile rubber made 
from oil. 


Wrapped bundles of Butyl are packed into 
special boxes for shipment to manufacturers 
who will convert it into finished products. 
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Forthe record ... 


Lube Facilities To Be Expanded 


Humble is planning the construction of a new lube oil 
processing plant and a major expansion of two existing 
lube plants at Baytown Refinery, it was announced recently. 

These capital investments will enable the company to 
increase production of high quality lubricating oils. 

The new plant will be a lube hydrofiner with a capacity 
of 9,500 barrels per day. It will use a catalytic hydrogen 
treating process to remove sulphur compounds and other 
impurities from lube oil feed stocks. Removal of these com- 
pounds improves the color, odor, and stability of the finished 
lubricating oil. 

The plants to be expanded are a lube dewaxing plant 
and a lube extraction plant. The dewaxing plant is used 
to remove waxy materials from lubricating oils so that they 
will flow properly at low temperatures. The extraction plant 
removes other undesirable components to ensure finished 
lubricating oils free of carbon and sludge-forming tendencies. 

Engineering work for these projects is in progress, and 
construction is scheduled to be completed during the latter 
part of 1960. 


Pressler Appointed to API Committee 


Herman P. Pressler, Vice-President, Humble Division, 
has been appointed a member of the Committee on Public 
Affairs of the American Petroleum Institute. He succeeds 
Humble President Morgan J. Davis. 

The committee was formed last year to carry on pro- 
grams and activities in the public and governmental rela- 
tions fields and represents a consolidation of the Oil Infor- 
mation Committee and the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee of the API. 


Additional Contribution Announced 


Humble Oil & Refining Company and Humble Pipe Line 
Company recently announced an additional contribution of 
approximately $6,000,000 to the Thrift Fund accounts of 
participants in the Humble Annuity and Thrift Plans. 

This contribution is in addition to regular contributions 
made by the company during the year to supplement sav- 
ings of employees who participate in the Annuity and 
Thrift Plans. 

Employees participating in the plans who retired during 
the 12-month period ending October 31, 1959, will also 
share in the additional contribution, as will participants 
who were on extended military leave during all or any 
part of the period. 


Exner Named North Texas Manager 


J. D. Exner has been named manager of Humble’s North 
Texas Production Division, succeeding C. A. Morris, who 
retired November 18. 

Mr. Exner was division operations superintendent before 
his promotion. He has been in the division headquarters at 
Wichita Falls since 1947, when he became assistant division 
superintendent. 

C. S. Yust, former district production superintendent at 
Winters, has been named the division’s operations super- 
intendent. R. M. Lilly, former district operations superin- 
tendent at Monahans, replaced Mr. Yust as district super- 
intendent at Winters. 
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Shop Employees Set Safety Record 


In early November, some 350 employees who work in 
the Central Shop Building at Baytown Refinery completed 
a record 1,000,000 man-hours without a disabling injury. 
Their last disabling mishap occurred two years ago, No- 
vember 13, 1957. 

The record was achieved by employees from various 
crafts working in the building. Included are boilermakers, 
pipefitters, sheet metal workers, welders, instrument men, 
sand blasters, electricians, shop air conditioning service men, 
machinists, laborers, painters, and riggers. 

The record includes time spent in the shop by groups 
of employees not regularly assigned there, but who work 
there occasionally. 

‘Mock-Up’ of New Humble Building Planned 

During the latter part of January, 1960, it is planned to 
commence construction of a typical exterior wall section of 
the new building and a typical column bay of office space. 
This temporary structure will be erected on a part of the 
land owned by the Company adjacent to the Houston Re- 
search Center. It will be a shell type structure in which dif- 
ferent materials can be substituted to enable the architects 
and owners to study various possible exterior and 
interior effects. 

A structure of this type is commonly referred to as a 
“mock up,” and it will be full scale in size. The entire 
structure will be approximately 30 x 40 feet. The exterior 
sunshades will be included and the orientation of the struc- 
ture will be such as to provide maximum opportunity for 
study from the standpoint of the position of the sun at 
different times of the day. 

“Mock ups” are often constructed during the planning 
of office buildings and, in addition to serving the pur- 
poses outlined above, are helpful in visualizing interior furni- 
ture arrangements and are of great assistance in the planning 
for more efficient space utilization. 

It is estimated that the structure will be completed within 
approximately two to three weeks after construction com- 
mences. The major portion of the structure will be tem- 
porary in nature and it will be removed after having served 
its purposes. 

Steel Contract Awarded for New Building 


The structural steel and steel decking contract for Hum- 
ble’s new home office building has been awarded on the 
basis of competitive bidding to the low bidder, Mosher 
Steel Company of Houston and Dallas. 

The contract provides for the furnishing, fabrication, 
delivery, and erection of some 40 million pounds of steel. 
Included in the order are about 900,000 square feet of steel 
decking which will be used in the floors of the building. 

It is anticipated that erection of the steel framework for 
the new 44-story building will begin about the middle of 
1960. This phase of the building’s construction is expected 
to take eight or nine months. 

Parker Named to ASSE Post 

John U. Parker, Humble Division chief safety engineer, 
has been elected to a three-year term as member-at-large of 
the executive committee of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers. 

Mr. Parker is a past chairman of the Gulf Coast Chapter 
of ASSE and former national representative of that chapter. 





Humble-Sponsored J. A. Firm Wins Honors 


Metal Engineering Company, a Humble-sponsored Junior 
Achievement firm in Houston, won honors recently for an 
outstanding published report to shareholders. The firm’s 
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Barbara Carter, Metal Engineering Company treasurer, accepts award 
for firm from Keith Funston, New York Stock Exchange president. 


1958-59 annual report placed third among 3,842 reports 
submitted by J. A. companies from all over the nation in a 
yearly competition. 

The Houston firm, operated entirely by teenagers coun- 
seled by Humble employee volunteers, manufactured and 
sold patio lamps during the last school year. Twenty young- 
sters participated in the MECO company’s operations. 

Humble has sponsored Junior Achievement firms in Hous- 
ton since 1946. 


Forty Years With Humble 


The following Humble employees completed 40 years 
of service with the Company on the anniversary dates indi- 
cated: Gordon B. Murray (November 6), field superin- 
tendent in the Greta Production District; Wilber A. Ches- 
ney (November 12), district gauger for the Webster District 
of Humble Pipe Line Company; William C. Hogue 
(November 24), division maintenance and construction 
superintendent for the North Texas Division of Humble 
Pipe Line Company; John Ellis Carr (December 5), senior 
land advisor in Exploration Geologic, Southwest Texas; 
Russell C. Barbour (December 10), manager of the Pro- 
duction Department; George C. Nicklow (December 25), 
division operations superintendent of the Gulf Coast Pro- 
duction Division; Floyd S. Williams (December 27), chief 
clerk of the Gas and Gas Products Department. 


Recent Retirements 


HUMBLE PIPE LINE COMPANY 
Date of 


Retirement 


Years of 
Location Service 
Operations 

Houston Office 
North Texas Div. 
West Texas Division 


West Texas Division 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
Phylander S. Adams Beaumont District December 1 30 


Name 


Hezzie Clark 
December 21 37 


December 1 39 
November1 15 
December 1 17 


Welford P. Guinn 
Cleve Silmon 
Winifred Sims 


William E. Coop Avoca December 30 38 
William J. Deere Tomball November 11 26 
Henry G. Miller Winters October 30 = 37 


November 18 36 
November 25 42 


North Texas Div. 
Goose Creek 


BAYTOWN REFINERY 
Instrument Dept. 
Opers. Serv.-Gen. 
Process Division 

M & C General 
Process Dept. 

Pipe Department 
Inspection Lab. 
Labor Department 
Pumping & Gauging 
M & C General 


HOUSTON OFFICE 
Stationery, Printing, 
& Reproduction 


Conservation Div. 


Charles A. Morris 
Neal Reavis 


December 1 16 
December 15 31 
December 1 35 
October | 16 
November 1 31 
December! 24 
December 10 30 
December 1 15 
November 1 33 
October 10 16 


Leslie L. Deen 
George W. Humphrey 
Charles D. King 

Emil Kovalcik 

Frank B. Mason 

Roy E. Perry 

Sidney J. Pillow 
Jefferson C. Shavers 
Bertie A. Stewart 
Reb V. Wood 


Walter B. Lowden 
October 30 43 


Jule R. Smith December 30 34 


Deaths 


Employees: Farrell R. Arnold, 54, division clerk for Humble 
Pipe Line in the West Texas Division Office, on November 12; 
Floyd Bernard, 50, station operator for Humble Pipe Line in 
Mexia District, on October 1; Allen M. Dickey, 50, pipe fitter 
first at Baytown Refinery, on September 25; John T. Linihan, 
59, district electrical foreman at Hobbs, New Mexico, on Oc- 
tober 25. 

Henry W. McGee, 57, chief operator at Baytown Refinery, 
on November 8; John R. Russell, 31, operator at Baytown Re- 
finery, on October 8; Hiram E. Sharp, Jr., 47, division clerk 
in the West Texas Division Office, on November 20; Gilbert 
D. Wallace, 49, operator at Baytown Refinery, on November 
11; William G. Wofford, 47, boilermaker first at Baytown 
Refinery, on October 3. 

Annuitants: William C. Arnett, 78, former general salesman 
in the Marketing Department at San Antonio, on October 13; 
Robert Cheshire, 58, former operator at Baytown Refinery, on 
November 2; William F. Fitzgerald, 66, former engineer for 
Humble Pipe Line Company at Sugarland Station, on Novem- 
ber 7; William H. Geling, 55, former operator at Baytown 
Refinery, on November 3. 

Jeremiah C. Green, 61, former shift supervisor at Baytown 
Refinery, on October 29; Homer Greer, 57, former lease 
pumper-gauger at Conroe, on November 3; Bernard B. Hale, 
67, former telegraph operator at Harbor Island, on November 
13; Bert A. McDonald, 56, former rotary driller at Grand Isle, 
on November 11; Harry A. Morrison, 71, former engineer for 
Humble Pipe Line Company at Judkins Station, on October 
19. 

Floyd B. Norris, 60, former auto mechanic first at Baytown 
Refinery, on November 16; Benton L. Palmer, 62, former lease 
pumper-gauger at Tomball District, on November 4; Jerry B. 
Pinson, 72, former witness gauger at London, on October 24. 

James D. Smith, 67, former engineer for Humble Pipe Line 
Company at Mt. Pleasant Station, on November 3; Gordon M. 
Strickland, 61, former pipe fitter first at Baytown Refinery, on 
November 17; Dewey M. Waltman, 60, former manning co- 
ordinator at Baytown Refinery, on October 26. 
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Humble History Off The Press 


istory of Humble Oil & 

Refining Company, a 
new book of interest to em- 
ployees, annuitants, and 
others, came off the press 
about mid-December. The 
769-page volume was writ- 
ten by Henrietta M. Larson 
and Kenneth Wiggins Por- 
ter, under the auspices of 
the Business History Foun- 
dation, and was published 
by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

More than a decade in 
preparation, the book tells 
the stirring story of how a 
small Texas oil company 
organized in 1917 grew to 
become one of the nation’s 
leading producers, trans- 
porters, and refiners of pe- 
troleum. 

The story of Humble’s 
growth is told by tracing the 
efforts of executives and other em- 
ployees in handling the Company’s 
business in a highly dynamic and 
changing industry. In spite of numer- 
ous difficulties in the early years, 
Humble is portrayed as a progressive 
company operated by a group of pro- 
gressive, honest men determined to 
succeed. 

Humble emerges as one of the lead- 
ers in the process of transition of the 
American oil industry from an empiri- 
cal to a scientific, engineering-oriented 
industry. How a growing company, 
undergoing rapid technological change 
in a highly competitive industry, has 
adapted its personnel, methods, and 
techniques to meet new problems and 
new opportunities runs as a continuing 
thread through the book. Also stressed 
is the concept that management- 
employee cooperation results in under- 
standing of work assignments and the 
company’s long-standing policies of 
fair treatment of its employees and 
the public. 

This “study in industrial growth” is 
unfolded by the authors in chronologi- 
cal order. The book opens with a series 
of sketches about the founders of Hum- 
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ble and their oil backgrounds. The 
story of the company’s founding and 
its rapid early expansion and integra- 
tion occupy the early chapters. 

Then comes the dramatic era of the 
ups and downs in the early search for 
major oil reserves; the problems of 
building and operating a major pipe 
line system; and the difficulties in early 
refining and marketing efforts. 

These chapters are followed by sev- 
eral telling of the first attempts at the 
scientific and engineering approach to 
production; early efforts in conserva- 
tion; new developments in employee 
relations; and the golden age of re- 
serve accumulation in the 1930s. 

Oil and gas production under new 
technology, operations in periods of 
abundance, response to mounting com- 
petition, girding for war and produc- 
tion of war-time products, and expan- 
sion during the early post-World War 
II years bring the book to a close at 
the end of 1948. 

The book’s frontispiece carries por- 
traits of the original board of directors. 
It also contains two 16-page sections 
of pictures of men and operations; 20 
maps, geologic drawings, and charts. 
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Humble Rig 39, seen here in Lake Raccourci, 
Louisiana, has set new world’s safety record: | 


more than ten years without disabling injury. , 
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